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GERTRUDE VONDER WART. 


AN AFFECTING STORY. 


+ Ameng those who were accused as ac- 





% * eomplices in the assassination of the Em- 
e- peror Albert, by John of Swabia, was the 
Baron Vonder Wart, though, according 

- _ to the unanimous testimony of earlier and 
later historians, he had not taken any 

j __ immediate part in the deed itself. He 


> ~ [== was bound alive to the wheel. His wife, 
Gertrude, did not forsake her unhappy 



























d- husband even in his last moments, and 
is she described those dreadful hours in the 
x following letter to Margaretha Freian- 
“a * stein, which is inserted in a-book pub- 
is lished at Harlaem, in 1818, under the 

® following ttl, ‘“« Gertrude Vonder Wart, 
Vv. 


~or Fidelity till Death ; true history, of 
sthe 14th gontary. by J. C. Appenzel 
ty 
“J iteesa under the scaffold on which 
‘my husband was fastened alive upon the 
» wheel, and exhorted him to fortitude. 1 
> a] arose, and with thick pieces of 
1, built myself a kind of steps, by 
sof which I could mount up to the 
> laid myself upon his trembling 
ims “and head, and stroked the hair 
' mr Vhis face, which the wind had blown 
H over it.”—** I beseech you, leave 
, me! Oh, I beseech you;” he exclaimed 
Wcontinually.  « When day breaks, if you 
"should be found bere, what would be 
» your fate; and what new misery | will 
you bring upon me! Ob, God! is it pos- 
sible that thou canst still increase my 
sufferings. 9 
ee will die with you—’tis for that J 


eed -y 


urs. 
= 





come, and no power shall force me from 
you,”’ said I, and spread out my arms 
over him, and implored God for my Ru- 
dolph’s death. 

The day broke slowly, when I saw 
many people in motion opposite us; | 
replaced the thick pieces of wood where 
\! had found them. [t was the guard 
_who had fled on my appearance, but had | 
| remained near the spot, and as it seem- 
led, caused a report to be made of what 
had passed; for at day break all the 





flocking out of the town. , 
Among these people | recognised the 


gaoler, who had given me up the pre- 
ceding evening to Von Landenberg. The 


report must also have reached him, that 
I had been with my husband, for he ap- 
proached me shaking his head, and said, 
‘* Woman, this was not the intention 
when Landenberg fetched you yester- 


193 


day ! 


among them was the wife of the bailiff 
Hugo Von Winterthur; I saluted, and 





begged her intervention with her hus- 
band, that he might order the executioner 
to put an end to my husband’s cruel suf- 
ferings. 

‘* He dare not do any thing for me, 
sighed Wart upon the wheel, again mo- 
ving his head at this moment, and looking 
down upon me with his swollen eyes— 
“he dare not do any thing; the quees 


%9 


pronounced the sentence, and the bailiff 


must therefore obey ; otherwise, I had 
well deserved of him that he should do 
me this last kindness.”’ 

Some persons brought me bread and 


refresh me, but I could take nothing ; 
for the tears that were shed, andthe pity 


ly expressed, was to me the most agree- 
able refreshment. As it grew lighter, 
the number of people increased ; I re- 
cognised also ihe sheriff Steiner Von 








Pfungen, with his two sons Conrad and 
Datliken ; also a Madame Von Neften- 
bach, who was praying for us. 


The executioner came, also; then 


~ 


people, men, women, and children, came |; 


As more people approached, I saw) 
also several women of my acquaintance, | 


confectionary, and offered me wine to | castle. 


|Lampucht the confessor; the first said 
with a sigh, ‘* God have compassion with 
| this unhappy man, and comfort his soul !” 
| The latter asked Rudolph if he would not 
yet confess? Wart, with a dreadful ex- 
|ertion of all his strength, repeated the 
/same words that he had called out to the 
queen before the tribunal at Brugk. The 
| priest was silent. 

| All at.once I heard a cry of “ make 
way!’ and a troop of horsemen ap- 
Ma with their vizors down. 

The executioner kneeled, the con- 
fessor laid his hand on his breast, the 
horsemen halted. Fathers and mothers 
held up their children in their arms, and 
the guard with their lances formed a 
circle, while the tallest of the knights 
raised himself in his stirrups, and said 
to the executioner, ‘* Whither are the 
crows flown that he still keeps his eyes ?”” 
and this was Duke Leopold. 

My heart ceased to beat, when another 
knight with a scornful smile said: ‘* Let 
(him writhe as long as he has feeling! 
but the people must be gone. Con- 
founded wretches ! this sighing and cry- 
ing makes me mad! No pity must be 
| shown here ; and she here who increases 
the howling, who is she ?—what does the 
woman want ?’—away with her !” 

1 now recognized the voice.of the 
queen. It was Agnes, in the dress and 
armour of a knight. I remarked imme- 
diately that it was a woman’s voice, and 
it is certain that it was Agnes. 

‘‘ It is Wart’s wife !”’ I heard a third 
knight say—‘* Last night when the sen- 
tence was executed, we took her with us 
to Kyburg. We thought that in her de- 
spair she had leaped into the moat of the 
We have been seeking her since 
this morning early. God, what faithful 
love. Let her alone, nothing can be 
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that animated every heart, and was kind- || done with her.” 


td 

I here recognized the mild tempéred 
youth, Von Landenberg. How well did 
he now speak for me! I could have fallen 
at his feet. 

‘*‘ Well, Gertrude!” crieda fourth tone, 
«will you not yet take rational advice ? 
do not kill yourself! save yourself for 
the world! you will not repent of it.” 
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Who was this, Margaretha? I trem- 
bled ; it was she who wanted me at 
Brugk, to leave the criminal Wart to his 
fate, and pass days of joy. with her. 
Then I too could almost have exclaimed, 
** God, this is too much !—cease !”’ 

Agnes made a sign to an esquire to 
raise me up and bring me away from the 
scaffold. He approached me, but | threw 
my arm round it, and implored my own 
and my husband’s death ; but in vain! 
two men dragged me away. I besought 
the assistance of Heaven : it was granted 
me. 
Von Landenberg (otherwise a faithful 
servant of Austria) once more ventured 
to speak for me. ‘* Cease to humble 
her : such fidelity is not found on earth : 
angels in heaven must rejoice at it; but 
it would be good if the people were 
driven away.” 

They let me loose again ; the horse- 
men departed ; tears flowed from Lam- 
precht’s eyes; he had acted strictly ac- 
cording to his duty, and executed the 
will of the queen: he could now listen 
to the voice of nature, and weep with 
me. ‘I can hold out no longer, noble 
lady! 1am vanquished! your name shall 
be mentioned with glory among the saints 
im heaven, for this world will forget it. 
Be faithful unto death, and I will give 
you the crown_.of life,” said he—gave 
me his hand, and departed. 

“Every body now left the place except 
the executioner and the guard : evening 
came on, and at length silent night ; a 

wind arose, and its howling join- 
ed with the loud and unceasing prayers 
which I put up to the Almighty. 

One of the guard now brought me a 
cloak to protect me against the wind be- 
cause it was night; but I got upon the 
wheel and spread it upon the naked and 
broken limbs of my husband; the wind 
whistled through his hair, his lips were 
dry. 1 fetched him some water in my 
shoe, which was a refreshment to us 
both. I know not, my dearest Marga- 
retha, how it was possible for me to live 
tough such heart-breaking and cruel 
hours ! : 

But I lay, as if guarded and wonder- 
fully strengthened by God’s angels and 
the saints, continually praying near the 
wheel on which my. whole world repo- 
sed. 

During this time my thoughts were 





with God. As often as a sigh broke 
from the breast of my Rudolph, it was a 
dagger in my heart. But I remember 
the Holy Virgin, how she too had suffer- 
ed under the Cross of her Son, and con- 
soled myself with the hope, that after a 
short time of suffering, the eternal joys 
of heaven would be my portion, and this 
gave me courage to suffer. I knew, too, 
for whom I sufiered, and this gave me 
strength in the combat, so that | endured 
to the very last moment. 

Though Wart had at first so earnestly 
begged of me not to increase his agonies 


as much for not having left him ; in my 
prayers to God he found consolation and 
refreshment, and it was a comfort to his 
soul when I prayed. 

How the last dreadful morning and 
noon were spent, permit me to pass over 
‘in silence. A few hours before evening, 
Rudolph moved his head for the last 
time ; I raised myself up to him. He 
murmured very faintly, but with smiling 
love upon his lips—*‘ Gertrude, this is 
fidelity till death,” and expired. On 
my knees I thanked God for the grace 





| which he had given me to remain faith- 


ful to the end. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Mr. Woopwortnh, 


Permit one; whose locks are sil- 
vered by the frosts of threescore winters, 
and whose admonitions may therefore be 
considered as the result of experience 
and cool deliberation, to address two of 
your fair contributors, (Anna and Har- 
riet,)—not indirect reply to their remarks 
in the Ladies’ Cabinet of August 14th 
and September 4th ; nor immediately in 
defence of those whom they style ‘* Mo- 
dern Vampyres’”’—but for the purpose of 
smoothing the asperities of their remarks. 

. Though dotage, Ladies, may, in some 
measure, have impaired the faculties of 
my mii, 1 entreat: you not to conclude 
-that it has necessarily chilled the heart, 
or cooled the ardour of affection. Re- 


most lasting ;’’ and, if lam not quite so 
easily agitated by thrills momentarily ex- 
cited, I can recall those ‘‘ of the olden 
time ;”’ and can emphatically aver, that 








the dear objects which surrounded me in 
. 


by my presence, yet he now thanked me | 


member, that ‘* early impressions are | 


youth still agitate the heart, and play be- 
fore the imagination, with all the glowing 
ardour of ‘‘ Love’s Young Dream.” 

You condemn, with severity, those 
you are pleased to call Modern Vampyre; ; 
By whieh is meant, says Harriet, * those 
young gentlemen who have a propensity 
to the winning of hearts.”—And Anna 
describes a Modern Vampyre to be, a 
young man, who, without any settled prin- 
ciples of depravity, gains the esteem of 
artless and innocent girls. ‘And when,” 
she continues, ‘*the poor girl has anti- 
‘cipated ideal felicity with her bosom’s 
choice, he on whom she had fixed 
every fondest thought, forgets all mo- 
ral obligations, and devotes his attentions 
to the next novelty.” Yes, too many 
‘poor girls,’ have “ anticipated ideal 
felicity,” without reflecting upon what 
they have grounded that anticipation. 
|Educated, perhaps, to attend only to 
frivolous amusements, and the tinsel ap- 
pearance of dress, or value themselves 
upon the still more frivolous accomplish- 
ment, to appear witty in company, and 
well-read in novels, they indulge their 
vanity in “ anticipating’? conquests, and 
dreaming of ‘ideal felicity.”’ It may 
be going too far to lay it down as a 
universal rule, that the disposition and 
temper of a young man, as well as his 
motives, can always be discovered by a 
judicious, reflecting young female ; but 
|there is little doubt in my mind that 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
where, from disappointment, ‘a twilight 
melancholy settles in their countenance,” 
it proceeds from want of that discrimina- 
tion of character which is the dictate of 
prudence, and is in the power of all to 
exercise. What, I ask, would creaté 
interest in the social intercourse of the 
young of both sexes, were it not for 
those attentions on the part of the gen- 
tlemen, that may produce little doubts 
and fears, which are “ every thing by 
turn, but nothing long?” Why, they are 
the aliment that nurtures the tenderest 
affections of the heart. They are the 
very fuel that is enkindled into the holy 
flame of love—that puts to the test the 
tempers’ of the mind and soul. It is 
true, they may be carried too far, and 
are, no doubt, frequently ; but who, be- 
cause fire may burn and destroy, discards 
the use of that element ? 








Melissa was young, handsome, and 
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volatile. The past was forgotten, and 
in the future appeared nothing but plea- 
sure and enjoyment; her sportive fancy 
gambolled in wild exuberance ; “ she 
thought not—she dreamt not, that man is 
mortal,” and his enjoyment fleéting as 
the transient meteor that for a moment, 
flashes in the horizon, and is extinguish- 
ed forever. Did a young man wait upon 
her with well-bred politeness —immedi- 
ately she was convinced that his heart 
must be all on fire ; andshe already felt, 
that a spark struck from his, had begun | 
to enkindle a flame in her’s. Then, | 








how pleasant would be her dreams : her || 


eyes were no sooner closed than the | 
dear image was before her; and her | 
waking thoughts, wild and incoherent as | 
the mind’s sleeping emanations, coatien- | 
ally dwelt upon it. But oh, the muta- | 
bility of affection! Did this same young | 
man-—this dear, cherished image, but) 
walk across the room without fixing his | 


eyes intently upon her, as if to admire | 


her extraordinary charms, then had he 
already ‘‘ become insensible to all moral 
obligations” —then had he already become 
a modern vampyre. . 


SSS ——LL$LLL<$LLLDLh——_——___————EEE 


FOR THE LAQIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Man was originally endowed with an 
immortal soul, and made in the image of 
his Creator. The former he retains, but | 
the latter he deforms, and, sometimes, 
entirely obliterates, by crimes which de- 
vils might be proud of. Every vice tends 
to destroy this likeness of the creature 
to his Creator. But none so effectually 
effaces every lovely feature, and degrades 
man so far beneath every thing human, 
as that of seduction! Yet, this vice is, 
of all others, the most common and least 
criminal in the eyes of the world. The 
thief barters his character for gain; all 


_ shun the slanderer as they would some! 


venomous serpent; and the murderer is 
punished with death ; while the seducer 
is not only permitted to go at large, but 
even to glory in a crime which far sur- 
passes all these. For the thief steals from 
you that which may be regained; the 
slanderer can be made to confess himself 
a liar before a jury of his country ; the 
murderer cannot destroy the soul ; ‘but 
the purloiner of a woman’s honour? de- 


defend her from the foul calumny of 
envy, and throw upon the soul of virtue 
the alkahest, vice, which destroys it for 
ever. Let me exhibit to you a picture ; 
not the sketch of fancy, but drawn from 
real life: Behold that young and lovely 
female, her eyes sparkling with pleasure, 
her cheek tinged with the glow of exer- 
cise—she bounds along with the elasticity 
of youth. She has no care but that of 
making others as happy as herself; and 
ever the child of sensibility, she turns 
aside to avoid crushing the little daisey 
which blooms unnoticed and retired. 
Like a luxuriant vine which clings to 
every thing for support, yet shelters the 
smaller and more tender plants from the 
scorching sun ; so her mind, rich in be- 
nevolence, yet pliant as the vine, while 
it clings to every object of love or reve- | 
rence, administers to the wants of all 
‘that solicit her regard, or require her 
protection. Look, also, at that artful fiend, 
in the shape of a human being ; see how 
the inexperienced girl appears to catch 
_the words as they fall from his lips, while 
he hangs over his destined victim and ex- 








—— 
———— 


voice of love has given place to the groans 
of anguish. The wretched hovel can- 
not even shelter her from the snow which 
drifts in through its windows. Great God! 
was it not enough that there was not one 
spark of fire to impart its little heat to 
the hapless sufferer? Was it not a pun- 
ishment sufficient, that the offspring of 
her guilt was cold and lifeless by her 
side ; that he, for whom she sacrificed 
relations, friends, and home, was not 
near to soften the hard bed of death, or 
to wipe from her brow the damp cold 
sweat of agony. Where now is he who 
made her what she is ?—Rioting in en- 
joyments and unmindful of his victim, he 
is boasting to an applauding and envious 
audience of this deed of villany. This, 
to many, may appear exaggerated ; but, 
let those to whom it is addressed, an- 
swer it. Ye, who frequent ball rooms, 
for the purpose of finding victims to gra- 
tify a hellish appetite, to you I appeal, 
and ask if it is not so? Do you not glory 
in what you do? Do you not think it a 
vice which stamps you men ? You cannot, 
you dare not, you wish not to deny it. 








ultsin his prize. Now he is pouring 
‘into her ear the poison of flattery, and 
_lulling suspicion to sleep, with the dul- 
cet tones of love. She is smiling with 
‘pleasure ; her half compress’d lips and 
|eyes raised to his face, show she is now 
/happy, for she has now some object in 
which is concentrated every joy in life. 
Before, her benevolence and love were 
\too extended; now, he has entwined 
\every feeling of her heart so closely 
|around his own, that nothing short of 
death can sever it—he is life, more than 
life to her. I have heard of Savages 
tearing out the hearts of their victims. 
I"have been told of Matricide, of Fratri- 
cide, and Patricide. I have seen the 
hawk tear its victim piece-meal. But this, 
in deliberate cruelty, exceeds them all. 
But turn to the closing scene of this 
tragedy, and see, stretched on a filthy 
‘and wretched pallet, that beigg who but 
a short time since was bright and fair in 
youthful beauty ; but where is now the 
animation of her eye? Where, the vi- 
vacity and rosy hue of youth? Nothing 
remains of them but their wreck; her 
face is pale and emaciated, her teeth and 
lips, which could once vie with the ivory 
and coral, dre now deformed with disease ; 





prives her of the only charm which can 
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her eyes are dull and inanimate, and the 


But I have done ; there is a future day 


of retribution, when all shall alike expe- 


rience thé justice of the great Ruler apd 
Judge of the Universe. . 
Sept. 28th, 1819. ARIEL. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON BENEVOLENCE. 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And e’en his failings lean'd to virtue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt, at every call, 

He watch'd and wept, he pray'd, and felt for all 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new fledg’d offspring to the skie 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whisper’d praise. 


GoLpsMITH’s Poems. 


Poets may sing the valour of the brave ; 
genius may entwine the laurel of merit ; 
history may record the talents of the 


my endeavour to show the character of 
him, whose life is marked for generous 
actions—whose door never closes against 








‘the wanderer—whose hands are al- 


alii, 
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wise—the virtues of the great ; but be it . 
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ways open to the relief of the distressed, 
and in whose breast friendship may con- 
fide for consolation :—this be my theme. 
And, although no page of history cele- 
brates his'virtues, no monumental pillar 
records his memory, still my task is no- 
ble; ‘‘the memory of virtue is immor- 
tal’’——the reward of virtue is eternal. 
Man is endowed by Heaven with many 
virtues, which exalt him high in the re- 
putation and estimation of mankind ; but 
none more successfully so, than he whose 
life is distinguished for benevolent ac- 
tions ; whose daily intercourse through 
its various pursuits and occupations, dis- 
cover noble and worthy feelings, and 
which affords an example of the highest 
utility. Such is the character of the tru- 
ly great and generous man ; a character 
which should excite us in the cause of 
virtue. With pleasure and astonishment 
we peruse the page of history, and ob- 
“serve the names of those who have been 
~ conspicuous for their valour and intrepi- 
dity, surrounded with unfading glory ; 
. their course has been marked by the 
hand of desolation; war, carnage, and 
destruction, have been their insignias of 
glory ; blood, rapine, and distress, have 
deen the attendants of their victory ; sla- 
very, separation, and cruelty, have fol- 
lowed their footsteps; extent afforded 
no limits to their ambition ; barriers pre- 
sented no security from their violence ; 
supplications and entreaties found no en- 


ly, that which consists in bestowing pe- 
cuniary assistance ; both of which merit 
our respect. A man of benevolence is 
respected and beloved ; his actions ap- 
plauded ; his example imitated. Regar- 
ded as the best of men, he passes through 
life with honour and distinction ; he dies 
lamented, and leaves an example marked 
for every virtue. 


“Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, ail his prospects bright’ning to the last, 
His Heav’n commences ere the world be past.” 
CLARENCE, 


EET 
To the Editor of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 


Sir, 
Having had an opportunity of perusing 
“ Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,” a popular work 


lately published in Edinburgh, I took the liberty | 


of transcribing an article, and herewith send it 
you for publication. A deseription of the man- 
ners and fashions in the Scottish metropolis, by so 
discriminating an observer as_the-author of the 
above Letters, cannot, I believe, fail to interest 
your female readers. { understand the work is 
in press, and will be shortly published. ‘The fol- 
lowing Letter is addressed to his aunt : 








DEAR AUNT; 


- However composed and arranged, 
the routs and balls of this place are, du- 
ring their season, piled upon each other 
with quite as much bustle and pomp as 
those even of London. Every night, 
some half a dozen ladies are at home, and 


trance to their hearts; ambition urged || €very thing that is in the wheel of fashion 


them forward ; the triumphs of royalty ; 
the trappings of victory ; adulations of mor- 
tality, to them were glorious rewards. But 
when compared with the glory of the man 
of benevolence, they sink into obscurity. 
No splendid palaces afford him residence ; 
no glittering throne adorns his mansion ; 
no triumphal pomp proclaims his en- 
trance : his ambition is the amelioratioh 
of misfortunes ; his residence the abodes 
of poverty and wretchedness ; his occu- 
pation the relief of the distressed and 
destitute ; his reward, a diadem of im- 
mortal glory. Benevolence is a virtue of 
no ordinary nature ; it is in the possession 
of few—happy, thrice happy, they whom 
benevolence owns as her votaries. This 
virtue may be viewed in two lights: the 
first by which we avoid any thing by 
word or action, that may in the least tend 
to wound the feelings, or injure the cha- 
racter of our fellow mortals ; and, second- 








is carried round, and thrown out in due 
course at the door of each of them. 
There is at least one regular ball every 
evening, and beside this, half of the routs 
are in their waning hours transformed 
into carpet-dances, wherein quadrilles are 
performed in a very penseroso method 


to the music of the piano-forte. Upon the | 


whole, however, | am inclined to be of 
opinion, that even those who most assi- 
duously frequent these miscellaneous as- 
semblages are soon: sickened, if they 
durst but confess the truth, of the eter- 
nal repetfffon of the same identical crowd 
displaying its noise and pressure under 
so many different roofs. Far be it from 
me to suspect, that there are not some 
faces, of which no eye can grow weary ; 
but, in spite of all their loveliness, 1 am 
certainly of opinion, that the impression 
made by the belles of Edinburgh would 
be more powerful, were it less frequent- 


———— 


ly reiterated. Among the hundred young 
ladies, whose faces are exhibited in these 
parties, a very small proportion, of 
course, can have any claims to that higher 
kind of beauty, which, like the beauty 
of painting or sculpture, must be gazed 
on for months or years before the whole 
of its charm is understood and felt as jt 
ought to be. To see every evening, for 
months in succession, the same merely 
pretty, or merely pleasing faces, is at the 
best a fatiguing business. One must 
soon become as familiar with the contour 
of every cheek, and the sweep of every 
ringlet, as one is with the beauties or de- 
fects of one’s own near relatives. And 
if it be true, that defects in this way 
come to be less disagreeable, it is no less 
itrue, per contra, that beauties come to 
i have less of the natural power of their 
fascination. 

The effects of this unceasing flood of 
‘gayety, then, are not perhaps so very 
favourable as might be expected to the 
great object of all gayeties—the entrap- 
ping of the unfortunate lords of the crea- 
tion. But this is not the worst of the 
matter. Iam really very free from any 
very puritanical notions, in regard to the 
pleasures of human life ; but I do sin- 
cerely, and in honest earnestness, doubt 
whether any good is gained to the re- 
spectable citizens of this town, by having 
their wives and daughters immersed, for 
so considerable a portion of the year, in 
a perpetual round of amusements, so fa- 
tiguing to their bodies and their minds, 
and so destructive, I should fear, of much 
of that quiet and innocent love of home 
and simple pleasures, in which the true 
eharm of the female character ought to 
consist, and in which its only true charm 
does at this moment consist, in the opi- 
nion of all men of sense and feeling. It 
is a very pretty thing, no doubt, to see 
a young lady dressed with Parisian flow- 
ers and Parisian gauzes, and silk slippers, 
and an Indian fan, and the whole &c. of 
fashionable array : But | question whe- 
ther this be, after all, the style in which 
a young man of any understanding sees a 
young lady with most danger to his peace. 
It is very well that people in fhe more 
quiet walks of life should not be ignorant 
of what goes on among those that are 
pleased to style themselves their betters : 
Buty | do think, that this is rather too 














entire and bona fide an initiation into a 




























- not been allowed to obtain its ascendancy 
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train of existence, which is, luckily, as 
inconsistent with the permanent happi- 
ness, a8 it is with the permanent duties, 
of those who cannot afford all their lives 
to be mere fine ladies. 

For myself, after living so quietly in 
Cardigan, | have been on the whole much 
pleased with the full and leisurely view I 
have now had even of this outskirt of| 
the beau-monde. I! do not think matters 
have undergone any improvement since | 
I last peeped into its precincts. The ta-| 
dies are undoubtedly by no means so well- | 
dressed as they were a few years ago, | 
before these short waists and enormous | 
tetes of flowers and ringlets were intro- } 
duced from Paris. There is, perhaps, | 
no one line in the whole of the female | 
form, in which there lies so much grace- 
fulness as in the outline of the back. 
Now, that was seen as it ought to be a, 
few years ago ; but now every woman in| 
Britain looks as if her clothes were bung | 
about her neck by a peg. And then the 
truly Spartan exposure of the leg, which | 
seems now to be in fashion, is, in my | 
judgment, the most unwise thing in the 
whole world ; for any person can tell 
Well enough from the shape of the foot 
and ancle, whether the limb be or be not } 
handsome ; and what more would the la- 
dies have? Moreover, the fashion has 








' 
; 





without evident detriment to the interests | 
of the majority; for I have never yet) 
been in any place where there were not) 
more limbs that would gain by being con- |) 
cealed, than by being exposed. But, in | 
truth, even those who have the shape of} 
a Diana, may be assured that they are /! 
not, in the main, gainers by attracting 
too much attention to some of their beav- || 
ties. I wonder that they do not recollect 
and profit by the exquisite description of || 
the Bride, in Sir John Suckling’s poem | 
of the Wedding : 





i 
; 


** Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they fear'd the light.” 


Asfor those who, with bad shapes, make 
a useless display of their legs, I must 
own, I have no excuse for their folly. I 
know well enough, that it is a very dif- 
ficult thing to form any proper opinion 
about one’s own face’; because it is uni- 
Versally admitted that faces, which have 


ne regularity of feature, may often be far | ring Presbyterians one meets with. If 
more charming than those which have, || the test of good dancing were activity, 
and, of course, those who are sensible there is, indeed, no question, the nor- 
enough to perceive, that their heads! thern beaux and belles might justly claim 
could not stand the test of sculpture, may || the pre-eminence over their brethren 
be very easily pardoned for believing, || and sisters ofthe south. In an Edinburgh 
that their expressiveness might still ren- || ball room, there appears to be the same 
der them admirable studies for a painter. || pride of bustle, the same glorying in mus- 
But as to limbs—I really am quite at a || cular agitation and alertness—the same 
loss to conceive how any person should |; ‘‘ sudorimmanis,” to use the poet’s phrase, 
labour under the least difficulty in ascer- | which used of old to distinguish the sports 
taining, in the most exact way, whether || of the Circus or the Campus Martius. 
handsomeness may, or may not, be pre-| But this is all ;—the want of grace is us 
dicated concerning any given pair of legs | conspicuous in their performances, as the 
or arms in existence. Their beauty is | abundance of vigour. We desiderate the 
entirely that of Form, and by looking conscious towerlike poise—the easy, 
over a few books of prints, or a few plas- | slow, unfatiguing glide of the fair pupils 
ter-of-Paris casts, the dullest eye in the | of D’Estainville. To say the truth, the 
world may learn, in the course of a sin- | ladies in Scotland dance, in common, pret- 
gle forenoon, to be almost as good a cri- | ty much like cur country lasses at a har- 
tic in calves and ancles as Canova him- |, Vest home. They kick and pant as if the 
self. Yet nothing can be more evident devil were in them; and, when they are 
than that the great majority of young la- young and pretty, it is undoubtedly no 
dies are most entirely devoid of any ideas disagreeable thing to be a spectator of 
concerning the beauty of Form, either | their athletic display ; but J think they 
in themselves, or in others; they never ave very ignorant of dancing as a science. 
take the trouble to examine any such tl Comparatively few of them manage their 
matters minutely, but satisfy themselves || feet well, and of these few what a very 
with judging by the general air and re- | significant portion know any thing about 
sult. In regard to other people, this may ) ‘hat equelty muportant part of the art— 
do very well; but it isa very bad plan | the management of the arms. And then 
with respect to themselves. how absurdly they thrust out their shoul- 
Even you, my dear lady Jobnes, are | der blades! How they neglect the undu- 
a perfect tyro in this branch of know- | lation of the back! One may compare 
ledge. I remember, only the last tome them to fine masses of silver, the little 
I saw you, you were praising, with al] | awkward workmanship bestowed on which 
your might, the legs of Colonel B——, | rather takes from, than adds to the natu- 
those flimsy worthless things, that looked | Tal beauty of the materials. As for the 
as if they were bandaged with linen rol- | gentlemen, they seldom display even vi- 
lers from the heel to the knee. I beg gour and animation, unless they be half 





| you would Iok at the Apollo Belvidere, | Cut—and they never display any thing 


the Fighting Gladiator, and the Farnese | else. 

Hercules. There are only three hand- |) It is fair, however, to mention, that 
some kinds of legs in the world, and in| in the trae indigenous dances of the 
these, you have a specimen of each of country, above allin the reel (the few 
the three—I speak of gentlemen. As for t times | have seen it,) these defects seem 
your own sex, the Venus is the only true | in a great measure to vanish, so that am- 
model of female form in existence, and bition and affectation are, after all, at the 
yet such is your culpable ignorance of } bottom of their bad dancing, in the pre- 


| yourselves, that [ devoutly believe she 
would be pronounced a very clumsy per- 
son, were she to come into the Aberys- 
twith ball room. 

It is a great mistake under which the 
Scotch people lie, in supposing them- 
selves to be excellent dancers ; and yet 
one hears the mistake re-echoed by the 
most sepsible, sedate, and dance-abhor- 








| sent day, as well as of their bad writing. 
|The quadrille, notwithstanding, begins 
'to take with the soil, and the girls can 
already go through most of its manceuvres 
without having recourse to their fans. 
But their beaux continue, certainly, to 
perform these new fangled evolutions in 
a way that would move the utmost spleen 
of a Parisian butcher. What big, lazy, 
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clumsy fellows one sees lumbering cau- 
tiously, on toes that should not be called 
light and fantastic, but rather heavy and 
syllogistic, It seems that there goes a 
vast deal of ratiocination to decide upon 
‘the moves of their game. The automa- 
ton does not play chess with such an air 
of lugubrious gravity. Ofasurety, Terp- 
sichore was never before worshipped by 
such a solemn set of devotees. One of 
our own gloomy Welsh Jumpers, could 
he be suddenly transported among some 
sets that | have seen, would undoubtedly 
imagine himself to be in a saltatory prayer 
meeting ; and yet these good people, put 
them fairly into a reel, can frisk it about 
with all possible demonstrations of hila- 
rity. They prefer the quadrille, I ima- 
gine, upon something of the same prin- 
ciple which leads a maid servant to spend 
her two shillings on a tragedy rather than 
~ on acomedy. I could not help in my 
own mind likening these dolorous pas 

seuls performed in rotation by each of the 

quadrillers, and then succeeded by the 

more clamorous display of sadness in 

their chaine Angloise, &c. to the account 

which Miss Edgeworth gives us of the 

Irish lyke wake, wherein each of the cou- 

sins chants a stave of lamentation, solo, 

and then the whole generation of them 

join in the screaming treble of the choral 

ulululuh! hu! ‘* Why did you leave the 

” « What ailed thee, Pat, with 

the buttermilk!” &c. &c. &c. 

The waltz has been even more unfor- 
‘tunate than the quadrille ; it is still en- 
tirely an exotic in the North. Nor, in 
truth, am I much inclined to find fault 
with the prejudices which have checked 
the progress of this fascinating dance 
among the disciples of John Knox and An- 
drew Melville. I really am of opinion, 
that it might have been as well had we 
of the South been equally shy of the im- 
portation. 

As for myself, I assure you, that ever 
since I spent a week at Lady L 
and saw those great fat girls of her’s waltz- 

‘ing every night with that odious Dr. 
B-——, I cannot endure the very name 
of the thing. By the way, I met the 
other day with a very nice poem, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Waltz—an Apostrophic Hymn, 
by Francis Hornem, Esq,;” and as | 
think you have never seen it, I shall 
transcribe a few lines for your amuse- 





| 











“ Borne on the breath of Hyperborean gales, 

From Hamburgb’s port (while Hamburgh yet had 
Mails,) 

Ere yet unlucky Fame—compelled to creep 

To snowy Gottenburgh—was chilled to sleep ; 

Or, starting from her slumbers, deigned arise, 

Heligoland ! to stock thy mart with lies ; 

While unburnt Moscow yet had news to send, 

Nor owed her fiery exit to a friend :— 

She came—Waltz came—and with her certain 
sets 

Of true despatches, and as true Gazettes: 

Then flamed of Austerlitz the blest despatch, 

Which Moniteur nor Morning Post can match ; 

And—almost crushed beneath the glorious news, 

Ten plays——and forty tales of Kotzebue’s ; 

One envoy’s letters, six composers’ airs, 

And loads from Frankfort and from Leipsig fairs ; 

Meiner’s four volumes upon woman kind, 

Like Lapland witches, to ensure a wind ; 

Brunk’s heaviest tome for ballast, and, to back it, 

Of Heyné, such as should not sink the packet. 


“Fraught with this cargo—and her fairest freight, 
Delightful Waltz, on tiptoe for a mate, 

The welcome vessel reached the genial strand, 
And round her flocked the daughters of the land. 


~ * * 


Not lovelorn Quixote—when his Sancho thought 
The knight’s fandango friskier than it ought; 

Not soft Herodias, when, with winning tread, 
Her nimble feet danced off another’s head ; 

Not Cleopatra on her galley’s deck, 

Displayed so much of leg, or more of neck, 

Than thou, ambrosial Waltz, when first the moon 
Beheld thee twirling to a Saxon tune ! 


* 7 


“To you—ye husbands of ten years! whose 
brows 

Ache with the annual tribute of a spouse ; 

To you, of nine years less—who only bear 

The budding sprouts of those that you shall wear, 

With added ornaments around them rolled, 

Of native brass, of law awarded gold ; 

To you—ye matrons, éver on the watch 


| To mara son's, or make a daughter’s match ; 


To you—ye children of—whom chance accords, 
Always the ladies’ and sometimes their lords’; 

To you—ye single gentlemen! who seek 
Torments for life, or pleasures for a week ; 

As Love or Hymen your endeavours guide, 

To gain your own, or snatch another’s bride :— 
To one and all the lovely stranger came, 

And every bali-room echoes with her name. 


“ Endearing Waltz—to thy more melting tune 

Bow Irish jig—and ancient rigadoon ; 

Scotch reels avaunt !—and country dance forego 

Your future claims to each fantastic toe ; 

Waltz—Waltz—alone both arms and legs de- 
mands, 

Liberal of feet—and lavish of her hands ; 

Hands which may freely range in public sight, 

Where ne’er before—but—pray ‘put out the light.’ 

Methinks the glare of yonder. chandelier 

Shines much too far—or I am much too near; 

And true, though strange—Waltz whispers this 
remark, 

‘ My slippery steps are safest in the dark.’ 

But here the Muse with due decorum halts, 

And lends her longest petticoat to ‘ Waltz.’ 


= 








en 





‘‘ Observant travellers! of every time, 

Ye quartos! published upon every clime ; 

O say, shall dull Romaika’s heavy round, 
Fandango’s wriggle, or Bolero’s bound ; 

Can Egypt’s Almas—tantalizing groupe— 
Columbia’s caperers to the warlike whoop— 
Can aught from cold Kamschatka to Cape Horn, 
With Waltz compare, or after Waltz be borne ? 
Ah no! from Morier’s pages up to Galt’s, 

Each tourist pens a paragraph for ‘ Waltz.’ 


“ Shades of those belles, whose reigns began of 
yore, 

With George the Third’s—and ended long before ; 

Though in your daughters’ daughters yet you 
thrive, 

Burst from your lead, and be yourselves alive ! 

Back to the ball-room speed your spectred host ; 

Fools’ paradise is dull to that you lost ; 

No treacherous powder bids Conjecture quake, 

No stiff-starched stays make meddling fingers 
ache ; 

(Transferred to those ambiguous things that ape 

Goats in their visage, women in their shape ;) 

No damsel faints when rather closely pressed, 

But more caressing seems when most caressed ; 

Superfluous hartshorn and reviving salts, 

Both banished by the sovereign cordial, ‘ Waltz.’ 


* + x . * * 


Though gentle Genlis, in her strife with Stael, 
Would e’en prescribe thee from a Paris ball ; 
Thee fashion hails—from Countesses to Queens, 
And maids and valets waltz behind the scenes ; 
Wide and more wide thy witching circle spreads, 
And turns—if nothing else—at least our heads ; 
With thee e’en clumsy cits attempt to bounce, 
And cockneys practise what they can't pronounce. 
Gods! how the glorious theme my strain exalts, 
And rhyme finds partner rhyme in praise of 
‘ Waltz. ” 


And now, my dear aunt, I have surely 
written to you, at the least, with most 


dutiful fullness. 
P. M. 


—————___—K—K—K«K€<Kae€[.]])]]]]_]__]_ = 
ON THE ADJECTIVE “ PRETTY.” 


‘* A young man,” says a critic, “told 
me, the other day, that the verses of Mr. 
Gray, were ‘pretty.’ They are more 
than ‘ pretty,’ 1 answered him—you are 
like him, who having, for the first time 
in his life, seen the sea, should exclaim 
—it was a pretty thing! It was thus also 
a puny officer, in talking of the duke of 
Marlborough, said, after the battle of 
Ramillies, he was a pretty map. The 
father of the young officer, who was pre- 
sent, turned to him, with an austerity in 


|| his countenance he was little accustomed 


to wear—‘* And you are a pretty fool, 
thus to characterise the greatest man in 
England.” The sterling weight of words 
is not always known to our juvenile cri- 
tics. 
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“THE RETURN. 


Oh! if there's one moment, in life’s age of pain, 
That blesses profusely the heart ; 

‘Tis when it repairs to its own native plain, 
And resolves never more to depart ! 

There, there—'mid the tendrils and blossoms of 

Joy, ‘ 
’Mid the emblems of years that are past, 
«Its revel is held ; ’neath a summer-blue sky, 
' With its kindred to slumber at last! 


The morning beam’d lovely, and sweet breezes 
blew, 
When gayly I turn’d towards the scene, 
Where all the wild scions of infancy grew, 
While happiness tinted their green ! 
Methought how my mother would fall on my 
breast, 
Coy, blushing, a dear one would weep! 
While my proud aged Father, his welcome im- 


prest, 
And the joy notes rung wildly and deep! 


For, pleasing creations of hope had beguil'd, 
And bright fancies illumin’d the road ; 

‘Till up a steep summit I cheerfully toil’d— 
It o’erlook’d my paternal abode ! 

I paus’d, and glanc’d round on the dear little vale, 
Smil’d, whistled, and whistled again ; 

As the cottage smoke wanton’d and stream'd in 

the gale— | 
- Oh! my heart claim’d its recompense then! 


Hail! Heav’n of childhood, to pillow his head, 
Mid the nectar and bloom of thy flowers; « 

While dreamings of bliss their rich extacy shed, 
A wanderer comes to thy bowers! 

Smile, smile, ye lov’d beings who guiltlessly 

dwell, 

With rural simplicity here ; 

Once more let your bosom-songs joyously swell, 
For the Exile unalter’d is near ! 


Dear Father ! grown weak ‘neath the burden of 
years, © 
For thee he shall till the kind soil ; 
He hastens to lighten thy cheek of its tears, 
And virtue must honour such toil ! 
Sweet mother! he comes to the breast, that of 
yore, 
In sickness, or peril, or joy ; 
Was a couch of repose that grew warmer, the 
more 
It was press’d by thy gay, thoughtless Boy !” 


llow wide spread the landscape—as charming as 
wide— 
The lake glitt’ring far thro’ the trees ; 
in Nature’s sublimest theatrical pride, 
* Now rippled, now roll'd to the breeze ! 
The broad scatter’d woodland, where doves fond- 
ly mourn’d— 
But sweeter and dearer than all, 
Some playmate’s bless'd home that each vista 
adorn’d, ‘ 
Where Peace look’d supreme in the hall ! 


—® 


I linger’d and listen’d, to catch ev'ry sound 


| Then, gold was oft counted, and presents dis- 


The breeze flutter'd o'er me, and fragrantly 
breath’d— 
I knew ev'ry tree and each brook, 
Fach valley where flowers for beauty I wreath’d, 
To receive the rich meed of a look ! 
Full oft I delay’d, ’mid that heavenly repose, 
To drink from the early known stream ; 
My breast flooded high as if gradually rose, 
My eyes wore a sprightlier gleam ! 


Now, silent and trembling, I reach’d the small 
gate, 

Oft Fancy, with tears, would regard, 

My own little footprints, where, bounding elate, 

The guardian and lord of the yard! 

In childhood, sweet season, when nameless is 
crime, 

My mimic of warfare had been ; 

She mournfully whisper’d—“ how bless’d was the 

time 

Thy laurels were bloodless and green |” 


That came from the home of my heart ; 

I peer’d thro’ the casement and counted and 
found 

The lov'd circle where mirth play’d his part! 

I enter'd—each started—each gazed, and each 
sprung 

To my arms, (and they wept, laugh'd, and 
smil'd !) 

Ev'ry breath was a question, as fondly they hung 

Round the lover, the brother, the child ! 


play’d— 
(The stores by strong industry won :) 


Was priz’d as the gift of a son! 
Those snug little plans, which affection can trace, 
Were drawn and perfected by me : 
I cried—and the feeling o’ermantled my face— 
Be wealthy, be happy, and free ! 

S. or New-Jersey. 
Paterson, Nov. 13th, 1819. 
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’Tis past, the chieftan rode in vain, 
And buffeted the wind and rain;_ 

*Tis past, the lord must mourn for e're 
That he has lost his daughter dear. 





The stranger’s safe, he’s past the Clyde, 
And in his lord’s domains may ride 
Secure, and free from all alarms, 

His lovely charge within his arms. 


But is he safe ? Can yet no foe 

Lurk in the woods to strike the blow ¢ 
Can yet no hidden hand be hear 

To rescue the unhappy fair ?— 


Oh, say, are yet all arms too weak, 
Their vengeance on his head to wreak ? 
Or, say, may no determin’d chief, 
Bring to the wretched maid relief? 


Ah, no, the Castle is at hand, 
I know it by those hills of sand ; 
Which like huge pyramids arise, 











I felt, what the world would have lighUy survey'd, H 








And veil it from the trav'ler's eyes. 





And, who that breathes the vital air, 
To save the maiden, even dare 
Enter within the iron gate, 

And rouse the owner's deadly hate. 


And now they reach the pallisade, 
The maiden wildly cried for aid ; 
When from behind the thicket sprung, 
A youth—— 

Pmitemenmon, L.D 
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REFLECTIONS ON A FAVOURITE HAUN1. 


Hail, mossy cot! sequester’d seat, 
Where Wisdom holds her mild retreat, 
And Contemplation, silent Queen, 
Hallows the peaceful shade unseen ' 
Along this russet bed reclin’d, 

Soft let me hear the murmuring wind ; 
And as I view the rustic’s art, 

Oh, whisper Truth into my heart ! 
Minerva, come! celestial maid ' 

But not in sable frowns array'd— 

With winning smiles my heart control, 
With pensive pleasure fill my soul : 
Teach me to tread life's devious way, 
Nor friend to vice—nor falsehood's prey ; 
And ever be thy golden line, 

’*Twixt sophistry and reason, mine. 
Sophistry, that shows with glaring hue, 
The spurious virtue for the true— 
Reason, (on whom thou deign’st to shine,) 
Pure as the diamond from the mine ; 
And still, O still! preserve me free 
From earth-born low duplicity— 

And teach me, Goddess, to divide 
From folly, taste—from wisdem, pride : 
Not apathy, with virtue’s flame, 

But passions give and guide the same. 
May never Cunning s false pretence, 
Or cheat, or tempt with mark of sense ; 
That scorn of pride—and still the tool 
At once, alas! of knave and fool— 
Deceit and lies his daily trade, 
Self-inconsistent—self-betray'd. 

What tho’ the mutual trick belong 

To all the worldly-minded throng, 
While still alternately they meet, 


* (Or as the cheated, or the cheat,) 


Honest discernment’s keener view, 
Can strip it of its borrow'd hue. 

* » bal * * 
From blind authority's control, 
Untaught by thee, O, guard my sou! ! 
Untaught by thee, ne’er let me stray, 
O'er abject custom's crowded way ; 
Teach me with philosophic eye, 
To view those ills I cannot fly : 
Not paltry griefs of little self, 
The gossip’s tale—the loss of pelf— 
The varied sneer of vulgar souls, 
Whom neither taste, nor truth controls— 
(From these, if noxious poisons fly, 
Themselves the antidote supply.) 
But worse than blast of winter wind, 
Ingratitude’s return unkind ; 
Ingratitude, where most believ’d, 
And candid confidence deceiv'd— 
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And ali that sad occasion draws, 
From Nature's too ungenerous laws, 
- Teach, if thou canst, my soul to bear ; 
Oblivion teach—and -o the wind, 
E’en now be the black list consign’d. 
October, 1819. AMenen, 
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Now on the river’s bosom gleams 
The Sun's departing ray ; 
His last ray far more lovely seems, 
Than the broad glare of day. 
And as the faint beams gently play, 
On yonder tow’ring spire ; 
They linger like the last faint ray 
Of life’s departing fire. 
st HARRIET. 





NEW-YORK, 
AY, NOVEMBER 20, 1819. 
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ivings—Our Governor has appointed 
day of December next, asa day of prayer 
and thanksgiving, throughout this State ; and the 
_ Governors of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
have appointed the 2nd day of December, for the 
same purpose. 
The Governor of Pennsylvania has issued his 
_ proclamation, recommending Thursday, the 9th 
" day of December next, to be observed by all de- 
nominations of Christians as a day of humiliation, 





Three Governors have died within a few weeks, 


viz:—Governor Rabun, of Georgia; Governor 
Snyder, of Pennsylvania ; and Governor Strong, 
of Massachusetts. 


‘We understand Mr. Guille intends to ascend in 
his balloon from Hoboken, N. J. opposite this ci- 


¢ = “Darby's Lectures.—Mr. Darby is now deliver- 
_ inghisexcellent Lectureson Geography, at Brook- 
- lyn, to crowded audiences. 
aide & 5 — 


Mr. Ingersoll’s Lectures-—We learn with ptea- 
sure, that these Se becoming more and 
more popular among the young gentlemen of this 
city ; and that they are ion of their 
Jeisure to improve themselves in ene of the most 
important parts of education. The fact is, the 
importance of a correct knowledge of one's own 
language is, generally, not sufficiently apprecia- 
ted hy those who do not understand it: they feel 
the want of it, but do not know its value. We 
are got + de who have attended these 
lectures, y are entertaining, and entire! 
satisfactory — Daily Adv. ~ ' 

Addition —To the above well merited notice of 
Mr. Dwight’s, says the Evening Post, we take 
greet pleasure in adding our own, We have per- 
sonally witnessed the examination of Mir. I’s pu- 
pils ia English grammar, and we have no hesita- 
tion to say that their 






was such as to have 
excited a degree of unf€igned surprise. We ne- || 
ver before suw an ce of such proficiency in 


females of such tender years, nor had we any con- 
ception it was possible to make such a science 
comprehended at so immature an age. Several 





young men, after having taken but a few lessons, 
answered questions in parsing, which would have 
perplexed many of those who have received the 
advantages of a college. We recommend those 
lectures to the attention of every young man, 
who is desirous of speaking and writing with pro- 
priety and correctness, and who appreciates those 
solid and lasting accomplishments more than the 
idleness and ribaldry of a billiard table or a bar 
room. 


Redheffer’s Machine —Mr. C. Redheffer of Phi- 
ladelphia, has given notice, that he is preparing 
one of his machines for the seat of government.— 
Nine citizens of Philadelphia certify, that an at- 
tentive examination of this machine “ bas satis- 
fied their minds that it gains rower without the 
loss of velocity.”—Many other distinguished per- 
sons have given the machine an examination. 


CENSUS OF THE CITY. 

We have received the official return of the Cen- 
sus taken by order of the Corporation ; from which 
it appears, ‘that there are one hundred ana *xime- 
teen thousand, six hundred and fifty-seven inhubi- 
tants in the ten wards of this city ; giving en in- 
crease within three years of 19,038. In this cen- 
sus there are 46,783 males, 51,187 females ; 6,560 
male aliens’; 5,204 female aliens ; 3,844 male co- 
loured people ; 6,829 females of colour ; 95 male 
slaves ; 156 female slaves. And it appears, that 
in three years, there has been a decrease of slaves 
to the number of 367. We are of opinion that 
the total number excteds 120,000, and that the 
city rapidly increases — Advocate. 


Pyroligneous Acid-—This acid is to preserve 
animal food for any length of time. The whole 
care? se of asheep being immersed init, was found, 
upon examination many months afterwards, to be 
petfectly free from any appearance of putrefac- 
tion, Aleg of mutton, declared unsaleable by 
the butchers, being immersed in the pyroligneous 
acidatwelve month ago, is stated to be at this 
time perfectly sweet, and likely, from its appear- 
ance, to continue so many years. Might not this 
discovery be turned to most valuable account in 
many instances, particularly in long sea voyages, 
when the continued use of salted meats is produc- 
tive often of bad consequences.— London paper. 


Transparent Soap.—The ladies of New-York 
are respecifully invited to patronize the widow of 
the late J. Cunningham, in the manufacture of 
Transparent Soap. Its beauty, as well as its clean- 
sing qualities, stand almost. unrivalled; as the 
softest skin will not be irritated, but much im- 
proved by itsaction. Mrs. C. is a stranger in our 
city, has been suddenly deprived of her husband, 
and is obliged to continue this manufacture to 
support herself and her little fatherless children. 
We say no more—we have said enough. ‘This 
beautiful Soap can be found at most of our Per- 
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fumers’, and orders will be thankfully received 
by the lady herself, at 179 Division-street, or at 
No. 7 Washington-street. 


As perfumery is one of the most necessary ar- 
ticlesto adorn the Ladies’ Toilette, the subscriber 
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would inform the ladies, that he always keeps on 


hand a general assortment of the best quality. 


ANTHONY W. TRAPPAN, 136 Broadway. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 

The City Inspector reports the deaths of 66 
persons during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
13th inst—Of whom 10 were of the age of one 
year and under; between the age of 1 and 2,6, 
2 and 5, 5; and 10,1; 10 and 20,5; 20 and 
30, 11; 30 and 40,6; 40 and 50,13; 50 ana 
60,6; 60 and 70,2; 70 and 80, 1.—Diseases - 
Casualty 2, cholic 4, —— 13, convul- 
sions 3, diarrhea 4, dropsy 1, dropsy in the chest 
l, aeveey in the head 1, drowned 2, dysentery 4, 
fever 1, typhus fever 5, gout 1, hemoptysis }, 
infanticide 1, inflammation of the bowels ], in. 
flammation of the brain 2, inflammation of the 
chest 2yinf"mmation of the stomach 1, old age 1, 
peripneumony 1, pleurisy 3, pneumonia typho- 
des I, still born 2, sudden death 2, suicide, ing 
fit of insanity 1, unknown 4, whooping cough 2, 
worms 1.—Men 22, Women 18, Boys 18, Girls8. 

GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 





MARRIED, 

On Monday, the Ist insi. by the Rev. Mr, 
M‘Clay, Mr. William B. Michaels, of this city, to 
Miss Jane Hyatt, daughter of Mr. John Hyatt, of 
Norwalk, Ct. 

On Wednesday evening, the 10th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. Peter Conover, to Miss 
Charlotte Lyell, both of Middletown, N. J. 

Same evening, by the Right Rev. Doctor Con- 
nelly, Mr. William O. Dwyer, to Miss Mary Can- 
non, daughter of Mr. David Cannon, all of this 
city. 

On Thursday morning, the 11th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Rowan, Colonel George Kinney, of 
Norwich, (Con.) to Miss Eliza G. Cahoone, 
daughter of Mr. William Cahoone, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 11lthpinst. by the 
Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, Mr. Moses Bedell, 
to Miss Maria Martling, all of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Clark, Mr. John 
Baker, of Poughkeepsie, to Miss Sarah Hinckley, 
of this city. 

On Saturday evening, the 13th inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Cooper, Mr. William W. Veitch, to Miss 
Lydia Parker, both of this city. 

On Monday evening, the 15th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Mathews, Mr. John Richardson, Jun. to 
Miss Elizabeth Oakley Adriance, beth of this city. 

On the 27th of September last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Breintnall, Dr. William Llewellyn, late of 
Carmarthen, South Wales, to Mrs. Mary Coe, of 
this city. 

_ At Mattituck, (L.I.) on Wednesday evening, 
the 10th inst. by the Rev. Lathrop Thomson, 
Mr, Matthias Davids, to Miss Amanda Pike, only 
daughter of William H. Pike, Esq. all of Southold. 
. At Middletown, (N. J.) on the 10th inst. Mr. 
William J. Woolley, of Shrewsbury, to Miss Se- 
rah Burdge, daughter of Mr. Jacob Burdge, of the 
former place. 
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DIED, y 
On Saturday evening last, of a lingering illness, 
Mr. Hopkins Robinson, of the New-York Thea- 
tre, aged 48 yearsand 11 months. He was a na- 
tive of Poughkeepsie, in this state, possessed much 
talent, and many friends. In the death of this 
tleman the American stage has lost one of its 
brightest ornaments ; society a valuable mem- 
ber; and a large family the tenderest of bus- 





band’s, and the most affectionate of parents. 
On Sunday last, Mr. Thomas Rogers, aged 31. 
On Monday last, Mr. Jam aged 42. 
Same day, Mr. James S ‘aged 23. 
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